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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN ENGLAND. 

So recently as the "Congress for Accidents" at the 
World Exhibition in Paris, 1889, the abler representa- 
tives of the " Le Play Societies " expressed most confident 
opinions that the German craze for State insurance would 
leave " Modern Italy " untouched, and, above all, would 
find no favor in the home of self-help, England. As late 
as February, 1890, M. Gibon wrote : " L'ltalie ne parait 
pas disposed a faire application du systeme de l'Allemagne. 
Elle est prudente." 

After the reports of the Italian delegates at the Con- 
gress in Bern last September, M. Gibon wrote regretfully 
that Italy had disappointed all lovers of the "free 
initiative," and even Switzerland with her referendum had 
practically committed herself to the essential parts of 
the German scheme. And if this careful specialist were 
now to report upon England, it could only be to tell of a 
confidence wholly misplaced. At least six national pen- 
sion schemes are at this moment struggling for recogni- 
tion in England. Five of these proposals assume that the 
annuitant will pay a portion of the cost: all agree that 
a portion of the cost must be borne by some one else be- 
sides the insured, — as by government or by " society at 
large." All schemes choose sixty-five as the age best 
suited for the receipt of the pension. All seem to have 
sprung from a sense that the proportion of the laboring 
class above sixty-five years of age that is practically a 
part of the pauper class, is shamefully large. As long 
as the socialists were the authority, it was not widely be- 
lieved that the shadow of pauperism falls upon nearly 
one-third of the laborers, " as a practical certainty," in the 
richest nation in Europe. Names which command author- 
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ity are now, however, telling the story with far more 
dramatic effect. 

Mr. Charles Booth, in his address before the Statistical 
Society (Statistical Journal, December, 1891), showed 
how he feared every exaggeration of pauperism ; and yet 
how appalling the figures were ! The plain record of the 
facts as he finds them is driving him for a remedy to what 
many of his friends consider extreme measures. He 
allows fully for the difficulties, but finds "two out of 
every five men and women who live to be sixty-five are 
destined under existing circumstances to become charge- 
able to the poor rates, to be a burden upon the Poor Law." 
Influential papers, which ridiculed a socialist writer seven 
years ago for a more moderate statement of the evil, now 
practically accept Mr. Booth's figures. Mr. Chamberlain 
says : — 

I want to tell you two things which are worth bearing in mind. 
Of every man and woman who is to-day living at the age of twenty- 
five, one out of two will live, according to the tables, to the age of sixty- 
five. I often hear people say, " Oh, working people do not live to 
sixty-five." There is no greater mistake. There are at the present 
time two millions of people in the United Kingdom over sixty-five, 
and the majority of them belong to the working classes. One out of 
two— remember that — will live to be sixty-five. The second point 
— and this is more serious — is that, out of those who live to be sixty- 
five, under present conditions forty per cent., two out of five, will be 
paupers, will have to depend for their subsistence upon Poor Law re- 
lief. That is a matter which I have calculated for myself and for 
which I have given my authority on previous occasions. But the 
figures I am quoting now are not my own. I have got a better au- 
thority than any I could give. They have been sent to me by the 
kindness of Mr. Charles Booth, who is well known as the greatest 
living authority upon pauperism and the condition of the poor. 

In the editorial comments of the Times we read, " Mr. 
Booth's figures justify Mr. Chamberlain." " He gives state- 
ments precise as a balance sheet, dealing with points 
vitally material to any old age pension scheme " ; and Mr. 
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Chamberlain's " arguments for such a scheme have been 
much strengthened by Mr. Booth's paper." Even the 
Daily News finds no objection on principle. It says : " It 
cannot be too carefully borne in mind that, in providing 
universally for old age, we should not be so much taking up 
a burden as readjusting it." The poor are now " cared for 
in the way most unsatisfactory possible, ... in a way dis- 
couraging to thrift and effort, degrading to the old people, 
often cruelly burdensome. Sooner or later we shall amend 
this : ... it will not be by the exercise of any intricate in- 
genuity, but by a bold humanitarian recognition of a public 
duty to those great masses who have spent their lives in the 
public service." This final sentence is to the letter as if 
written by some socialist of the chair in 1878 or 1879, 
when the discussion of State insurance was becoming 
public in Germany. 

With the general proposition of old age insurance, Mr. 
John Morley expresses distinct sympathy: "I have 
taken great interest in the subject, and have ventured 
to say that I think the man or the party who solves this 
question, — the question of preventing a man who has 
worked hard all his life, maintained his family, and been a 
good citizen, from going in his old age to the workhouse, 
— the man who shall put an end to that state of things 
will deserve more glory than if he had won battles in the 
field. At Sheffield Mr. Morley said: "Could not the 
State use its influence in the direction of something like 
national insurance ? The most afflicting thing to be seen 
in modern society is that after men have spent their 
natural force they were so often left beggars." 

Sir John Gorst speaks with greater precision and con- 
fidence. He praises the German compulsory insurance, and 
finds no objections against a considerable application of it 
to England. He maintains that now in England " no man 
dependent on his daily wage could be considered in a 
satisfactory position unless he was insured." To those 
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who cry out against compulsion he answers, " Why, the 
State exercises compulsion already ! " using the same 
argument employed by Canon Blackley, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and others, — that State pensions introduce no new princi- 
ple. Compulsory contributions levied on property to the 
extent of several millions of pounds per annum are taken 
in such way as not to reach the end sought. " We will 
try," says Mr. Chamberlain, "to rationalize this already 
existing principle, and make it really effective." 

Nor is it the politician alone who takes this new posi- 
tion. Several of the older and more distinguished charity 
workers have pronounced in favor of such pensions, — men 
against whom no fair charge of sentimental weakness 
could be brought. 

Mr. Ede, formerly Lecturer upon Political Economy at 
Cambridge, writes out of a long experience, in the Con- 
temporary Review, April, 1891, that, in his opinion, the 
trades-unions, even with the help of the Friendly Socie- 
ties, cannot begin to deal with this question, since they 
touch only the more successful body of laborers, not the 
great mass of the unskilled. To those who hope that the 
" Thrift Movement " will finally reach these masses, he 
says: "Is it reasonable to expect this [saving] of the 
average agricultural laborer? . . . Forty-five per cent, of 
the deaths over sixty years of age are of persons who 
have been in receipt of poor relief; i.e., nearly one-half 
over sixty are paupers." " Can we expect such thrift from 
unskilled laborers in towns whose average wage, in con- 
sequence of irregularity of employment, is scarcely, if at 
all, above that of agriculturists ? Manifestly we cannot." 
Of London he says : " One in five of the deaths occur 
in workhouses and public hospitals. If we eliminate those 
above the wage-earners, the proportion will be something 
like one to three for all ages. If we take those of sixty 
and upwards, one in tivo will more accurately represent 
the proportion. 
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" 490,000 persons over sixty-five in receipt of relief dur- 
ing the year, — over one in three of the whole population 
of that age, — . . . and even this takes no account of lunatics 
or of the large number who struggle on in feeble bodily 
health, dreading nothing so much as that they should 
survive their slender store and be driven to the parish and 
the house at last." 

He asks if it is more ignoble that these should receive 
pensions than that above 100,000 in the army, police, 
navy, and civil service should receive them. 

Dr. Spence "Watson writes: "My hope and belief is 
that a carefully considered scheme may succeed in pre- 
venting those who have labored through life in the service 
of the State being compelled, in their declining days, to 
seek a refuge in the poorhouse." 

Further still goes Dr. Hunter, M.P., of Aberdeen, who 
would have an allowance for orphans till the age of six- 
teen. As Dr. Hunter's was one of the earlier schemes, 
and the actuarial calculations are said to be most accu- 
rately made, it may help us to see what his conditions and 
proposals are : — 



Weekly Wage. 


Paid by 
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Paid by 
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Paid by 
State. 
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2d. 


2d. 


id. 
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id. 


id. 


10s. 



Though this plan is costly, Mr. Ede says of it: "Is 
Scotland always to lead the way? In 1853 it obtained its 
Sunday-closing act : in 1891 ours [the English] is still in 
the future. In 1890 Scotland obtained free education. 
Is it to be the same with national insurance ? " 

Here are such diverse and authoritative sources of 
opinion as to show sufficiently how wide and serious the 
movement now is in England for some form of State 
assisted old age pensions. The proposals are not wholly 
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new. More than a century ago, 1772, a bill before the 
Commons dealt definitely with this question of providing 
pensions for the working classes in their old age. The 
bill passed the House, but was dropped later. It had the 
support of Edmund Burke and the famous non-conformist, 
Dr. Richard Price. In 1787, still probably under Dr. 
Price's influence, a broader and bolder bill was proposed, 
which likewise failed. If we except an elaborate scheme 
in 1806, which may perhaps be classified in the category of 
national insurance, nothing appears of note until 1878, 
when Canon Blackley, a Hampshire rector, published an 
article upon the subject in the Nineteenth Century for No- 
vember of that year. He proposed that every individual in 
the nation shall be liable by law, after reaching the age of 
eighteen years, to contribute, either in one sum or by in- 
stalments, ten pounds or thereabouts to a National Sick 
and Pension Benefit Society, which would secure to him 
or to her, when prevented by sickness from earning his 
usual wages, a sum of 8s. a week until seventy years of 
age, and after seventy a cessation of the sick pay, but a 
pension for life of 4s. a week. This fund to be paid into 
and distributed by the post-office. The interest then cre- 
ated was such as to lead to the formation in London of 
the " National Providence League," chiefly for the dis- 
tribution of literature. 

In May, 1885, a select committee was appointed " to in 
quire into the best system of national provident insurance 
against pauperism." This committee of thirteen mem- 
bers contained the names of John Morley, Mr. Stanhope, 
Herbert Gladstone, Joseph Cowen, Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
and other well-known members of Parliament. The testi- 
mony given during several days' sittings before this com- 
mittee was published in a report in July, 1885. The 
well-known authority upon charity, Judge Aschrott, of 
Berlin, was summoned to give testimony as to the Ger- 
man system of compulsory insurance. Mr. Morley's 
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interest in the pension scheme seems to date from these 
sittings, and Sir Herbert Maxwell became an active agi- 
tator in its favor in and out of the Commons. 

The points of special interest are: (1) the fact of wide- 
spread pauperism which existing Poor Law administration 
is doing so little to meet ; (2) the fact that saving is con- 
fined to a relatively small proportion of the stronger mem- 
bers of the working class ; (3) the fact that many of the 
Friendly and other Benefit Societies are in a condition so 
risky as to make it a social duty to warn laborers from 
joining them, together with the further fact that the great 
and successful societies, in spite of their enormous mem- 
bership, are not attracting, or likely to attract, the great 
masses of unskilled labor. 

The testimony as to the practical inadequacy of exist- 
ing insurance institutions to secure economically the 
future of the large body of laborers was essentially the 
same as in Germany. In both countries this point has 
been a vital one. Every English advocate of old age 
pensions endeavors to show, in spite of the immense ser- 
vice of Benefit Societies, how sharp are their limits. To 
those born with a little property, to the skilled, and to the 
strong, the self-help societies in every form have been 
an unmeasured good; but to the skilless, the stupid, the 
weak, to those families in which sickness has been con- 
stant, such associations have neither brought advantage 
nor are they likely to do this. 

The new trades-unionism is just trying its uncertain 
hand with the unskilled, but has as yet given too scant 
evidence as to its ability. The older unionism has a 
membership of some 750,000. If it be once conceded that 
the masses are to be insured, few would trust to this 
source. 

The Friendly Societies have a commanding record. If 
we include, besides the Affiliated Orders, the Railway 
and Mining Associations, collecting societies like the Vic- 
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toria Legal, we have the imposing result of more than five 
million persons who are of their free choice insured against 
sickness. It is idle, however, to deny that public con- 
fidence has been shaken in the ability of these institutions 
to insure the very part of the labor world which needs se- 
curity most. Such provision, moreover, as these societies 
have made for old age pensions has practically failed. 
The cost, too, of the collecting societies is very great, 
nearly four times as expensive as the present State method 
in Germany. It is thus with great force that the advo- 
cates of the pension scheme repeat, " If we are to reach our 
object of securing old age pensions, we can no longer 
trust either to the existing Poor Law or to the various 
forms of Benefit Societies." 

Omitting the variations, Ave may consider what is essen- 
tial in this movement by looking at two schemes, — that of 
Mr. Chamberlain and that of Mr. Charles Booth. Canon 
Blackley, who has been the most conspicuous agitator in 
England for this reform, is now willing, for practical rea- 
sons, so to modify his proposals as to work with Mr. 
Chamberlain. The earlier plan assumed that between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-one wages are such as to 
make possible a payment of £10, also that compulsion is 
essential to secure the end. The discussion in the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons (1885) forced both 
the provisions for "sick pay" and "compulsion" to be 
dropped. 

For anything like compulsion public opinion was un- 
prepared, while the all-powerful Friendly Societies showed 
instant opposition to a rivalry by the State in paying the 
sick. The pension age was also lowered from the Ger- 
man limit of seventy to sixty-five. There was thus es- 
tablished a "Voluntary State Aided Old Age Pension 
Scheme." The support of the League was further condi- 
tioned upon two points: (1) that the insured should 
make a contribution from their own resources ; (2) that 
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the contributor's contract for a pension be only recognized 
"as entitled to State augmentation if effected through, 
some financially sound organization, whether a Friendly 
Society, an Annuity Office, a Pension's Trust Fund, or the 
Post-office." 

The plan of Mr. Chamberlain, in spite of its tentative 
character and the author's extreme solicitude lest the 
Friendly Societies should be frightened into opposition, 
attracts daily more and more public attention. The 
scheme of Dr. Hunter seems to be merged in the final 
statement given by Mr. Chamberlain in the National Re- 
view. As political exigencies will not admit at present of 
compulsion, the object is to persuade the workman by a 
" temptation " both strong enough and immediate enough 
to induce him to begin his payments. 

Accordingly, to induce a workman before he reaches the age of 
twenty-five to save £5 for this purpose, the aid of the State might be 
given in the shape of a bonus for £15, which would be added to his 
own deposit in the books of the savings-bank. It is believed that few 
workmen would resist the temptation to secure £15 by saving £5. 
Having thus commenced the provision, the insurer would be required 
to continue it by an annual payment of twenty shillings a year until 
he reached the pension age of sixty-five. To provide for temporary 
want, illness, or other accident, he would be allowed at any time to 
make up subscriptions in arrear, providing that they did not extend 
over more than five years. Until this period has been passed there 
would be no lapses. 

In return for this subscription he would become entitled on reach- 
ing sixty-five to a pension of five shillings per week to the end of his 
life. 

If the insurer dies before sixty-five, leaving a widow and young 
children, one or the other, a small weekly allowance may be paid 
to the widow for six months after his death, and, in addition, a pay- 
ment of two shillings per week for each child until it reaches the age 
of twelve years (which is the half-time age), provided, however, that 
the total sum payable to the same family shall never exceed 10s. per 
week for the first six months, and 8s. per week afterwards. If the in- 
surer dies without widow and children, he might be permitted to 
leave a sum proportionate to the amount of his subscriptions to any 
authorized representative. 
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In the case of women separately insured it does not appear neces- 
sary to do more than provide for the old age of the insurer, nor to 
provide a larger pension than 3s. a week. This benefit can be se- 
cured by a deposit of £2 before twenty-five, and an annual payment 
of 8s. Sd., the contribution from the State being in this case £8 at 
twenty-five. This provision for women is a very important part of 
any scheme. The number of old women who are now driven to ac- 
cept Poor Law relief after the age of sixty-five is very much greater 
than the corresponding number of old men, while the existing pro- 
vision made for such women by the Friendly and other Societies is 
much less general. AVomen in domestic service, and engaged in the 
lower branches of educational work, would find no difficulty in pro- 
viding the amount required, and would be in most cases glad of the 
opportunity, the advantages of which would be pointed out to them 
by their employers, who would also often be willing to contribute 
something themselves in order to make the scheme easy. 

With the view of meeting the legitimate claims of the Friendly 
Societies and of securing their cordial co-operation, it is suggested 
that the conditions offered by the State shall be offered equally to 
those who are insured in the societies as well as to those who adopt the 
post-office system. The societies will be able, therefore, to compete 
with the government on equal terms. In other words, it is proposed 
to divide the pension into two parts, one part being attributable to 
the contribution from the government, and the other being the pro- 
portion provided by the insurer himself. The former will be avail- 
able as an addition, whether the latter is secured in the post-office, or 
in any society, union, or other organization preferred by the sub- 
scriber. As the addition will be made in this case in the form of an 
increase to the pension whenever it becomes due, it will not be neces- 
sary for the government to exercise any additional control or super- 
vision over the management of the societies. All that will be 
required is that the insurer, on reaching sixty-five, should prove that 
he has acquired his share of the pension, whereupon he will be en- 
titled to receive the government addition. 

Remembering that " politics is the science of the possi- 
ble," it is perhaps unfair to make too much of the glaring 
-weakness in this proposal to " tempt " the masses to save. 
There is a great variety of such temptations already in 
existence. Many of them are indeed far more tempting, 
pecuniarily, than Mr. Chamberlain's. 5s. weekly pensions 
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at sixty-five is offered by the Foresters for an annual pay- 
ment of 13s. 5d., begun at twenty-five. It has wholly 
failed to tempt even those who could have easily saved 
the premium. The experience of the powerful Man- 
chester Unity has been no different. No form of govern- 
ment annuities or post-office savings have begun to reach 
the class which most needs • to save and from which pau- 
perism chiefly springs. The stoutest advocates of the 
German old age pensions admit that the great mass of the 
laborers are, if not sullenly hostile, absolutely careless of 
this form of State insurance. If Mr. Chamberlain's plan 
is tried, it will follow quickly that compulsion will be 
found necessary even for the beginning of success. We 
are indeed sure that Mr. Chamberlain knows this quite 
well, for he says the scheme must be voluntary " at pres- 
ent." Canon Blackley and his friends also seem to have 
yielded the point of compulsion because convinced that 
it would be only temporary. One other thing it is safe to 
say. If the German scheme has such relation to the gen- 
eral problem as the English advocates seem to believe, 
not only compulsion will be necessary, but very extreme 
powers will have at last to be given to the State, in order 
to make so vast a mechanism work with practical effi- 
ciency. 

The final scheme of Mr. Charles Booth surpasses, both 
for boldness and simplicity, all others. He would not 
admit, probably, that it is a " scheme " at all. He says, 
" Whether by some system of deferred annuity, old age 
might not be eliminated entirely as a cause of pauperism, 
I will, without attempting a final judgment, state the case 
for and against as it appears to me." 

As all these plans have one common aim, the removal 
of pauperism, Mr. Booth at once discusses, in as subtle an 
analysis as has yet been given, the amount of pauperism.* 

* The title of his paper before the Statistical Society is " Enumeration and 
Classification of Paupers and State Pensions for the Aged." Statistical Journal, 
December, 1891. 
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And here it may be remarked that it is greatly to the 
advantage of clear discussion that the object of these pro- 
posals is so definite. In Germany "Social Democracy," 
"Universal Unrest," "Class Inequality," and indeed many 
other despairs are to be removed. In England the whole 
dispute centres upon the amount and the character of ex- 
isting pauperism. 

Mr. Booth's conclusions scarcely differ from those of 
Canon Blackley ; and many of the critics who were con- 
temptuous of his figuring at once bow to the conclusions 
of Mr. Booth. He says, "It is remarkable that Canon 
Blackley by an entirely different method arrives at ex- 
actly the same conclusion." " Such a state of things," he 
adds, "is both startling an'd deplorable." 

It is clear that an important moment in the discussion 
of social legislation has been reached when the best- 
equipped man, scientifically, seems thus to take sides 
against the best Poor Law authorities, and in favor of the 
more popular instinct as to pauperism. The ablest op- 
ponents of the old age pensions have been among those 
who hold that outdoor relief is now the chief obstacle in 
dealing with pauperism. " Where these Poor Law princi- 
ples have been applied rigidly and severely, pauperism has 
decreased." This point is vital for the issue. Mr. 
Booth has evidently been careful to inform himself as to 
the facts by visiting those unions where the " principles of 
1832 " have been most strenuously applied. That he has 
not been convinced of their adequacy is shown in his last 
paper. He finds that these instances of successful appli- 
cation are exceptional, or owing to men of very unusual 
qualifications, — " conditions that could not be trusted for 
national purposes." " To attempt the enforcing of such 
a policy by law would be considered very harsh, and 
might not succeed, so that, besides being at best very slow 
in action, it is for the whole country in effect impracti- 
cable." 
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Mr. Booth thus proposes a universal State pension 
scheme, to be drawn by direct taxation from national 
income. The expense is estimated at £17,000,000 per 
year : — 

What would they get in return 1 Manifestly (the insured) would 
benefit unequally. The rich as a class would pay more in proportion 
to what they receive than would the poor; but lying between tb em 
would be a middle class which would pay and receive about equally. 
Roughly speaking, this middle line of equality would consist of those 
who have a family income of about £150 a year, shared by four or 
five persons, young and old. The quite poor, whose income for the 
same number of people is only one-fourth of this sum, would as a 
class pay in taxes only one-fourth the value of the annuities which 
would fall to their share; and the extra payments of the better-to-do 
and rich would balance the account. . . . 

Considering a whole generation, those who die before sixty-five pay, 
but receive nothing. Considering the facts of a single year, the 
young in every class pay for the old. . . . 

As a matter of public burden, the present cost of maintaining aged 
paupers would be saved. For those in the house the guardians 
would draw the pension, — gradually it may be hoped that all except 
the very helpless or very reckless would manage to find homes out- 
side, — and out relief for the aged would naturally come to an end 

We must also disregard the idea that any old man would be above 
drawing his pension, as it is of the essence of the proposal that the pen- 
sions should be for all and absolutely free from any poverty qualification 
whatever. — Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age, pp. 197, 200. 

Here the complicated and fussy mechanism of the 
German system is dropped. The employer has to take no 
toll from his laborers' wages, nor to make to their contri- 
butions any additions of his own. It avoids, too, more 
than any other plan, the criticism of being a form of class 
legislation. The charge instantly brought against such 
legislation is that the sense of self-help and thrift would 
be weakened. Mr. Booth meets this, as the socialists 
have long claimed would be the result, by the suggestion 
that the security and hope added to old age by these pen- 
sions would stimulate rather than check "the forces of 
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individuality." This argument has done much service in 
the history of the German scheme, although no one could 
as yet point to a conclusive fact in its support. 

It is not doubted that a sense of insecurity and hope- 
lessness are powerful forces making for economic waste 
rather than for economic repair. That the very class, 
however, which most needs these pensions would be made 
by them more prudent and thrifty, that the stupid and 
weak would have "the forces of their individuality" 
strengthened, is a statement which cannot be classed 
among the facts of experience, but rests upon a generous 
and honorable faith in human nature. 

Yet who can assure us that Mr. Booth's faith may not 
be truer to present conditions than the opinion of those 
whose remedy for pauperism is a stricter enforcing of 
the Poor Law ? The nicest point of the problem is here. 
It has been the theory of the Poor Law Reform Act of 
1834 that " fear of want " was the great safeguard 
against pauperism. There is now experience enough to 
make one statement about this fear argument very safe ; 
namely, that large classes of laborers are almost wholly 
unmoved by it. Fear of want has no such influence upon 
them as the theory presupposes. The statement is equally 
safe that large classes are, on the contrary, very powerfully 
affected by whatever adds hopefulness to their lot. A 
German biologist has shown that the " hunger argument " 
has done in the lower animal world far too much service. 
It seems quite as true of the " fear-of-want " argument in 
the question of pauperism. " Sense of security and hope- 
fulness " upon purely economic grounds are everywhere 
found to have unexpected values. 

Mr. Booth uses the socialist argument (Professor 
Marshall seems to agree with him) that the hopefulness 
which a feeling of economic security gives is of far greater 
promise. This sense of hope and security he thinks is 
likely to be reached by his pensions. With such experience 
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as we have at command, it is impossible to deny that this 
may prove true so far as the principle can be applied. It 
is moreover a point of extreme practical importance, since 
sentiment is becoming so powerful a factor in social poli- 
tics that the voters are not in the least likely to sym- 
pathize with any such stringent application of the Poor 
Law as this " fear-of-want " argument implies. The 
" science of the possible " must more and more take this 
sensitive mass of feeling in the rising demos into account. 
A German baron complains recently, " I can't work any 
longer for the legislation that is best : the electors won't 
let me." It may be a subject of complaint. It is most 
certainly a fact. 

There is also the question of expense, in which the 
electors are likely to give plenty of trouble. The cost 
is set at .£17,000,000. This sum, however, omits most 
serious expenses of management. These costs have 
proved so enormous in Germany that there is an evident 
disinclination to let the public know their amount. The 
cost percentages, as published, take no account of vast 
burdens thrown upon existing institutions like the post- 
office. Professor Seeligmuller now proposes, in order to 
check "playing sick," — an evil that has increased so 
much under the insurance laws, — that special hospitals 
be erected in every province of the empire for such cases 
of "simulating," "the sick and the physicians to be 
carried free by the State railways." We may be sure, if 
this is done, the costs will not appear ; yet the people will 
pay it in their taxes. Mr. Booth's £17,000,000 must first 
be taken from the people, then passed through a wasteful 
government machinery, finally to be returned a much 
lessened quantity to the people again. 

Possibly four and a half millions may be said to need 
the 5s. per week, but nearly twice that number do not 
need it. Yet Mr. Booth makes no distinction, but pen- 
sions the comfortable and the needy alike. Even if it 
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were worth while to do this, it is likely to develop prac- 
tical difficulties as rapidly as the mass of the voters see 
clearly that the rich and well-to-do are to get from common 
taxation a subsidy which they neither ask nor require. 
Already the leader of a great union answers for his men : 
" We are not such fools as to allow ourselves to be taxed 
for the benefit of everybody in England that doesn't need 
the pension." 

It is again not without misgivings that one measures 
the consequences of thus "lumping the problem." The 
people are to be dealt with en masse, precisely in this one 
respect, as under the old Poor Law. It has been felt to 
be one of the triumphs of the reformed charity that its 
method made it possible to deal with people, not as a 
crowd, but according to specific and individual needs. 
This breaking the problem into manageable units indeed 
was the signal feature of the reformation. 

The old Poor Law was in nothing more dangerous than 
in its assumption that the masses of laborers and their 
families must depend for a part of their support on the 
poor rates. The new charity not only refused to deal with 
whole bodies of people, but assumed the exact opposite of 
the old ; namely, that people, as a whole, could maintain 
themselves. If it appeared otherwise, cases were to be 
dealt with individually and upon their merits. In the 
history of charity no reform ever wrought swifter or more 
wholesome results. In many parts of England pauperism 
decreased within six or seven years forty per cent. In 
the discussion of Mr. Booth's proposals it seems to be 
admitted by friend and foe that, where the principles of 
1834 have been applied, pauperism has so far been brought 
under control that "able-bodied paupers practically no 
longer exist." Has human nature so changed as to make 
it safe again to assume that the unbroken mass must be 
pensioned from the same source from which the old rates 
came ? 
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It was a second victory of the new Poor Law to limit 
sharply "outdoor relief." Mr. Booth restores it on a vast 
scale. The fact that he deals with old age conditions 
does not avoid the difficulties. His investigations have, 
it is true, shown that old age as such is a far greater 
cause of pauperism than was generally believed. The 
legislation, however, which his proposals involve, would 
bear in their effects, not merely upon the old age period, 
but directly upon all the conditions of life and habit out 
of which old age with its strength or weakness grows. 

Mr. Booth realizes that he has to deal with the causes 
of pauperism. Though his pensions are to begin at sixty- 
five years of age, the real problem is to reach the sources 
that make the old age pension necessary. In his superb 
studies of London poverty he tells us what these are, — 
"lack of work or low pay, idleness, drunkenness, or 
thriftlessness, circumstances, sickness, and large families." 
Clearly, the remedy must be judged by its probable influ- 
ence upon these initial evils. The evils are (a) external, 
like low pay, lack of work, etc., and (5) internal, as 
thriftlessness, etc. His remedy acts at once on the ex- 
ternals. Pay is raised, and the housing better. It is 
possible that the standard of living will be raised by the 
added income. 

It would be dogmatism or cant to deny that this result 
is at least possible. Admitting, however, its possibility, we 
are by no means quit of our difficulty. We are yet bound 
to ask for the probable effects of this wholly indis- 
criminate pensioning upon the whole social and individual 
life previous to the sixty-fifth year of age. The question 
need not be asked on theoretical grounds, but only on 
grounds of a wide and varied experience that has accumu- 
lated since 1834. The question is plainly this. How will 
this increment, by State dole of 5s. per week, influence 
the real sources of human weakness that must be roughly 
classed as internal rather than external? The material 
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standard is a little raised; but how does this bear with 
sufficient directness upon that weakening of character that 
comes from the excesses of the three great human pas- 
sions, — the sexual passion, gambling in all its forms, and 
drink ? Probably none but a pedant would try to answer 
this question with great confidence. But to what body 
of experience will he point, who maintains that a small 
increment to the income late in life — and that, indis- 
criminately, as outdoor relief — will really reach these 
deeper sources of weakness from which so much pauper- 
ism springs ? 

We may admit that those among the laborers who have 
learned some measure of prudence and thrift would be yet 
further helped; but Mr. Booth has taught us that the 
chief difficulties are not with this class, but with those 
that have not learned any of these restraints. What, for 
example, would prevent such from spending their 5s. at 
once recklessly, as they now spend their uncertain earn- 
ings, and thus falling back upon the same charity which 
now supports them? Impossible as it is to answer this 
general question, the mere statement of it shows how grave 
a responsibility they take who advocate such a step. 

It is pleasant, however, to add one's faith that this entire 
English discussion implies a new concern for the socially 
weak, the importance of which we are not likely to ex- 
aggerate. The almost revolutionary fact is that this con- 
cern has become the serious purpose, not only of statis- 
ticians and economists, but of those who control political 
issues. No principle is more distinctly ethical than insur- 
ance. In six European countries this principle has become, 
with extraordinary rapidity, a powerful factor in politics 
and legislation. No " principle," " law," or other abstrac- 
tion will hold it in check. An increasing sensitiveness to 
social ills and inequalities will force on this type of legisla- 
tion. The pith of the question, as it is the pith of the 
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difficulty, is the wholly practical issue of political feasi- 
bility. Can the principle of insurance be applied by the 
State to such vast groups ? All private insurance has 
found limits beyond which its group could not be man- 
aged. In the "Centralized" Friendly Societies the 
group may reach such irresponsible dimensions that 
malingering becomes a distinct danger. Other societies 
have found the limit with women. A French insurance 
society against hail is now struggling in the Dordogne 
with the same problem. The State, with vastly lessened 
motive for sharp, minute, sleepless supervision, has to deal 
with groups and conditions incomparably more difficult. 
German experience is now by far the most considerable ; 
and yet, for this form of insurance with which England is 
now concerned, the German experience has far more of 
warning than of encouragement. 

May the English advocates of old age pensions at least 
not imitate the reckless haste with which the German gov- 
ernment hurried, with far too scanty data, from the acci- 
dent insurance to that of old age and invalidity. 

John Graham Brooks. 

Berlin, 1892. 



